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PREFACE 

Any new game, in order to find favor 
with the modem card player, or to hold 
out any hope of its survival as a popular 
pastime, must possess certain qualities 
that are easily recognized. It must sup- 
ply a certain amotmt of exercise for the 
intellect, and give one an opportimity to 
display one's judgment of human nature. 
It must be easily learnt, so that one may 
take part without too much preliminary 
instruction, and without trespassing on 
the good nature of the more experienced 
players at the table. Finally, it must be 
elastic, so that a varying number of 
players may engage, and the wider its 
range in this respect the better. 

Cooncan, in its three forms, possesses 
all these advantages, and it has the ad- 
ditional attraction of differing from all 
other games in its principles of play. 
Close attention and a good memory are 
required to play it well, and in its finer 

• • 
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points, especially in the judgment of what 
an adversary holds or is hoping for, it 
ranks with our best card games, and will 
probably continue to grow in poptdarity 
as it becomes better known. 

It is with a view to helping those who 
wish to familiarize themselves with the 
game and its scientific principles of play 
that the following pages have been written. 

R. P. Foster. 

The Savage Club, 
London, December, 19 12. 



HISTORICAL 

CooNCAN is Simply a mispronunciation of the 
Mexican name for a game of cards which has 
been a favorite in the Southwestern States of 
America for the past fifty years or more. The 
correct spelling of the word is "conquidn," 
with the accent on the third or last syllable; 
con, kee, in. It is very probably a corruption 
of the two Mexican words, con quien, meaning 
" with whom?** a question that would naturally 
be suggested by the principal feature of the 
game, it being always a question with whom 
each card drawn from the pack would remain. 

Like poker, cooncan took a long time to get 
into print, there being no published rules for 
the game until 1897, when it was explained at 
some length in "Foster's Hoyle,*' published by 
F. A. Stokes Co. Since then a number of 
newspaper articles have described it and it is 
now to be found in all the standard books on 
card games as one of the best for two players. 

Cooncan was played with the Spanish pack 
of forty cards, from which the eights, nines, 
and tens are missing. These cards were in 
common use throughout the southwest for a 
banking game called Monte, but in other parts 
of the country the regular pack had to be used 
and I believe I was the first to suggest that the 
kings, queens, and jacks were the proper cards 
to throw out, so as to leave a sequence of ten 
cards in each of the four suits. This was in 

1873. 
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On December 23, 1900, the game was briefly 
described in an article in the N. Y. Sun, and 
for some time after that questions were asked 
about it and answered through the " School for 
Card Players" in that paper, showing that it 
was gradually getting known among the card 
players in the Eastern States. 

Some eight or nine years later, the idea seems 
to have occurred to some one to use the full 
pack and to adapt the game for three players, 
or even four. This form originated somewhere 
in the west, and was gradually getting known 
under the name of rum, or rummy, with such 
variations as rumtum, by which it is still 
known in Cincinnati and a few other western 
cities. A description of this variation of the 
original cooncan appeared in the N. Y. Sun on 
the loth of September, 191 1, and shortly 
afterward the U. S. Playing Card Co. of Cin- 
cinnati issued a brief set of rules for the gdme, 
still calling it rum. 

The article in The Sun was widely copied, 
several English papers giving it in full, and the 
game seems to have been taken up by the 
English card players even more generally than 
the American, so* that in 191 2 we find them 
playing it with two packs and two jokers, the 
Bath Club, in London, having printed a set of 
rules governing the game in that form. 

This is the game, with the double pack, that 
is the most popular today, but in the following 
pages every variety of cooncan is described, 
with suggestions for good play, so that those 
who prefer the original, with forty cards, or the 
intermediate stage, with one pack, may have 
their choice. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME 
For Four or Five Players 

Two packs of fifty-two cards and two 
jokers are shuffled together and used as 
one. The suits have no rank with regard 
to one another. In cutting, the cards 
rank in sequence from the king down to 
the joker, the ace being next lowest to the 
joker. In play, the ace may be used as 
the bottom of a sequence, below the 
deuce, or as the head of a sequence, above 
the king; but it cannot be used to form 
a roimd-the-comer straight, king-ace- 
deuce. 

The joker is anything the holder chooses 
to call it, whether he has the correspond- 
ing card in his hand or not. Even if a 
player holds both kings of spades, he can 

call the joker the king of spades. The 

1 
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denomination of the joker may be changed 
once only in each deal under certain con- 
ditions, which will be explained in due 
course. 

The cards have a counting value, 
which is used in the settlement of the 
scores at the end of the game. The 
jokers are worth 15 each; aces 11 ; kings, 
queens, and jacks, 10, and all other cards 
at their pip value. Players who have un- 
played cards left on their hands at the 
finish have to pay for them according to 
this schedule. 

Although the laws say that two to five 
persons can play, this game with the 
double pack is not suitable to more than 
five or less than four, there being special 
games for two and for three persons. 
If more than five candidates offer for 
play, the table should be selected by cut- 
ting. In some circles six or seven are 
allowed to take part, but such a large 
number spoils the game as an intellectual 
amusement and makes it too much of a 
scramble. No one can watch and remem- 
ber' the cards accepted or passed by six 
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lersons besides himself. It is difficult 
enough to remember three or four. 

The first deal and choice of seats is 
determined by spreading the cards face 
downward on the table and drawing cards. 
The highest has the choice of seats and 
deals the first hand. In some circles the 
next highest cut takes his seat next the 
first dealer, and so on roimd the table. 
Ties cut again, but the second cut decides 
nothing but the tie. 

At the end of every hour any player may 
demand that the cards be thrown round 
or drawn for positions at the table. This 
is to allow those who are dissatisfied with 
their luck or their neighbors to make a 
change. 

Any player may shuffle the cards, the 
dealer last, and the pack is then presented ' 
to the player on the dealer's right to be 
cut, at least four cards being left in each 
packet. 

The cards are dealt one at a time, 
beginning on the dealer's left, until each 
player has ten. Cards exposed in deal- 
ing or found faced in the pack do not 
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make it a misdeal, as exposed cards are 
of no consequence, but if any player has 
a wrong number of cards and announces 
it before he makes his first play, there 
must be a new deal. Any person playing 
with a wrong number of cards will have 
to keep them without playing and pay 
for them at the end, so it is very impor- 
tant that each player should coimt his 
cards carefully at the start. 

Having dealt ten cards to each player, 
including himself, the dealer turns the 
next card face up and lays it on the table. 
This is called the stock. Beside it he 
places the remainder of the pack, face 
down, and slightly spread, to facilitate 
drawing from it. 




The player to the left of the dealer 
begins by examining the ten cards dealt 
to him, in order to decide whether he will 
take the stock card or draw from the pack. 
If the card faced on the stock suits him, 



he will naturaliy take it; but if it does not 
and is of a large denomination he may 
prefer to draw from the pack, so as to 
have a chance of getting something that 
will fit his hand, and also to avoid carrying 
too many points that he might have 
to pay for. If he draws from the pack 
he must take the top card. Cards drawn 
from the pack are not shown to the 
other players. 

Having drawn, he has the privilege of 
laying out upon the table in front of him 
and face up, any combinations of cards 
he may hold, the playable combinations 
being of two kinds: Three or more in 
sequence and suit, or three or more cards 
of the same denomination of any suits. 
Having laid out he must discard one 
card from his hand to take the place of 
the card drawn, and this discard must 
always be placed face upward on the stock, 
whether the player drew from the stock 
or from the pack. 

The player must in every case make 
up his mind whether or not he will lay out 
any combinations before he discards, be- 
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cause after he has discarded he is not 
allowed to lay out any card or cards until 
it comes round to his turn again. No 
player is obliged to lay out cards unless he 
sees fit to do so. 

The object of the game is to get rid of all 
the cards, dealt to him or drawn, as 
quickly as possible, by laying them out as 
parts of combinations, because the first 
player to get rid of his cards in this 
manner must be paid by each of the others 
for the pip value of the cards remaining 
in their hands which have not been laid 
out in combinations. The last card held 
by any player may be got rid of by dis- 
carding it, if all the other cards have 
been laid out in combinations; or it may 
be laid down as part of a combination. 

A combination once laid down may be 
added to indefinitely, either by the player 
who started it or by any other person at 
the table, but it cannot be changed, and 
any card once placed in a certain^ position 
in a combination, except the joker, must 
so remain. 

A very short experience with the game 



will show that it 



requires 



the . 



L 



o£ some judgment to know whether to 
lay out combinations at once or to hold 
them until one is ready to lay down the 
whole hand at one time, because as soon 
as a combination is laid down by one 
player it is open to any other player to 
add one or more cards to it, if he has those 
that will fit, thus giving these other players 
an opportunity to get rid of their odd cards. 

Suppose a player lays down three 
fours and a sequence of 6 7 8 in hearts. 
Any following player who has the 5 or 
9 of hearts, or both 9 and 10, or a 4 of 
any suit, can get rid of such cards by 
adding them to the combinations shown 
on the table. This makes nine cards in 
the pack that might be got rid of on the 
first player's layout. 

On the other hand, if the first player 
holds up his sequence of hearts and his 
three of a kind, he may be left to pay 
for them, through some other player 
laying down everything before it conies 
round again, in which case there will 
be 33 points to pay for that might have 
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been got rid of. The best pla5^ers, however, 
do not expect any one to lay down every- 
thing on the first round unless there are a 
number of combinations shown too early. 

The first player having made up his 
mind whether or not to lay down any 
combinations, and having discarded, the 
player to his left has the privil^e of 
taking the card faced on the stock or 
drawing the top card from the pack. 
After he has drawn and before he dis- 
cards, he may lay out any combinations 
he pleases, or may add to the combina- 
tipns laid out by any other players, if 
there be any such on the table. 

The game continues in this manner, 
each player in turn to the left drawing, 
laying out and discarding to the stock, 
a watchful eye being kept on opportuni- 
ties to get rid of odd cards; that is, cards 
which do not fit any sequence or triplet 
in the player's own hand. As no com- 
bination of less than three can be laid 
down by itsdf, the only chance to get 
rid of these odd cards is to add them to 
the combinations laid out by others, or 
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I discard them. Unless these odd cards 
can be got rid of, it is impossible to win 
the game. 

The player should be careful in his 
selection of the position for the joker if 
he lays it out, because this is the only 
card that may be moved from its original 
position to another, although it must 
always remain in the same combination. 
As only one change in the position of the 
joker is allowed, the card must be laid 
crossways so as to show that it has been 
moved once and cannot be moved again. 
Any player at the table may make this 
change, whether it was his joker or not. 

If the joker is played as the interior 
of a sequence, it cannot be moved, and 
in this situation it is often a most use- 
ful card. The 4 and 5, with the 7 and 8 
of hearts, for instance, represents four 
dead cards, but with the joker between 
them they can be laid down at once, the 
joker being named as the 6 of hearts. 

Many players consider it bad policy 

to lay the joker at the open end of a 

«iuence, because any player has the ; 
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right to move it to the other end if he 
has the card that will fit either the place 
where the joker was or the place next to 
that to which the joker goes. If a player 
lays down the 7 and 8 of hearts with the 
joker as the 9, and another player wishes 
to get rid of a 9 of hearts, he may shift 
the joker to the position of the 6, and 
place his 9 where the joker was. Or if 
a player held the 5 of hearts, he could 
shift the joker in the same way and add 
the 5 to the sequence. 

When the joker is laid down as one of 
a triplet it gives no advantage to any 
other player, as he could add to the triplet 
whether one card of it was the joker or 
not. 

The moment any player gets rid of his 
last card all the combinations shown on 
the table, together with the pack and 
stock, are pushed aside. Each player in 
turn to the left of the winner then shows 
what cards he has left in his hand and 
pays for them according to their pip 
value, the points all going to the credit 
:of the winner. The entire pack is then 
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gathered, shuffled, cut and dealt by the 
player to the left of the last dealer. 

It is occasionally agreed to play 
"splashes". A player who could lay down 
seven or eight of his cards will refuse to 
do so, holding them on the chance of 
being able to lay down everything at once. 
This is a splash, and not only wins the 
game but entitles him to a bonus from 
each of the other players, usually 25 or 50 
points, in addition to the pips they have 
to pay for on their cards- 
It is sometimes agreed to play a certain 
number of rounds, each player having the 
deal an equal number of times, but if 
necessary the game can be stopped at any 
time. 

As long as no player has succeeded in 
getting rid of all his cards, each player in 
turn continues to draw and discard, until 
the pack runs out. Although the pack is 
exhausted, there are always a number of 
cards in the stock and this stock is simply 
turned face down and used as a pack, the first 
discard forming a new stock. This may 
be repeated until some one wins the game. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD PLAY 
For Four or Five Players 

There is probably no better way to 
illustrate the tactics of any game than 
that invented by "Cavendish'' for thQ 
game of whist, which was to show the play 
of every card at the table from start to 
finish. One or two examples of this 
nature will probably give the reader a 
better grasp of the principles of the game 
than anything else. 

If we call the players A B C D and E 
and suppose that E has the deal, A will be 
the first player on his left. Let us suppose 
that the stock card is the jack of hearts 
and that A holds these cards : 
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It is clear that the stock card does not 
connect with anything in the hand, al- 
though it might be taken and held in the 
hope of getting the queen and so making a 

I sequence of J Q K A, but it is usually 
letter to take a chance on the pack when 
the stock card is of no positive value and 
is of large denomination, as these large 
cards are expensive things to be left with. 
Let us suppose that A draws the 8 of 
iclubs. He can now lay down a sequence 
of fom* clubs, or the 5 6 7 of clubs and 
three eights. Without endorsing such a 
procedure, but just to show how things 
turn out, let us suppose that he lays 

I down these six cards, and look at the rest 
of his hand. 
He has a chance on later rounds to fill 
out a sequence of 4 5 6 in hearts, if he 
can draw the 5, or three kings if he can 
catch a king of any denomination, or a 
sequence of A K Q, if he can draw a 
queen of hearts. 

But these are not all equal chances, 

there are more kings of all de- 

lominations that there are queens of hearts 
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or fives of hearts. If he gets another 
king, the ace of hearts becomes useless. 
To discard either the 4 or 6 of hearts 
renders the other worthless, so the best 
discard is the heart ace, which is placed 
on the stock, face upward, covering the 
jack of hearts. 

This leaves A with 30 points in his 
hand to pay for in case the game comes 
to an end before it gets round to him 
again; two kings at 10 each, a 4 and a 6. 
The moment A discards, it is B's turn to 
play, because the discard once made it 
cannot be changed, nor can the player 
lay down any more cards. 

B has the choice of drawing the ace of 
hearts from the stock or taking a card 
from the top of the pack, but he cannot 
touch the jack of hearts, which is covered, 
and will never be in play again unless 
the pack runs out before any one wins 
the game. Even if the ace of hearts is 
drawn and used, the discard that takes 
its place will cover the jack of hearts. 

B and those following him, have the 
advantage that they can not only get 
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fid of combinations of their own, but 

they may add to the combinations laid 

out by A. This is called fattening. 

^^_Let us suppose the second player, B, 




The ace of hearts is of no use to this 
hand and is an expensive card to keep, 
so B draws from the pack and gets the 
5 of hearts. This card is of no use to 
[him, unless he calls the joker a 5 and lays 
three, but that would break up 

le diamond sequence and the joker 
way be used to much better advantage. 
He might call it the 6 or 9 of spades and 
lay down the 7 and 8 with it. Then he 
could lay down three fours and discard 
the spade king, leaving himself with four 
disconnected cards. 
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Another plan would be to call the 
joker a 6 and lay down three of them and 
three fours, but a better way would be to 
call the joker the 4 of diamonds and lay 
down the 6 5 joker in diamonds and three 
fours, discarding the king of spades and 
hoping for the spades to connect up. 

The reader should observe that it 
would be a mistake to call the joker the 
7 of diamonds, because one 8 of diamonds 
is already exposed on the table and there 
is only one card in the pack that would 
carry the sequence any further in that 
direction. But by calling the joker the 
4, there are two chances to get the 3 of 
diamonds, and if the 8 comes the joker 
can be shifted to the place of the 7. 

Should the other 8 of diamonds turn 
up, it would almost certainly be added to 
the three eights already on the table by 
whoever drew it. B could add his 8 
of spades to these three eights, but as he 
can do that at any time, it is better to 
hold it on the chance of getting the spade 
6 or 9, which will get rid of the spade 7. 
The best discard is the spade king, be- 
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tcause it is of no use, and counts more 

Jthan the heart 5, another useless card. 

This leaves B with 26 points to pay for 

1 case the game ends before it gets round 

him again. He has a sequence of 

I5 6 7 8 in his hand, but as they are not of 

the same suit, he cannot lay them down. 

The reader must remember that his laying 

down at all is not endorsed, but is simply 

used to illustrate what may happen. 

The third player, C, will now have four 
layouts which he may fatten, besides any 
combinations of his own. Let us suppose 
he holds these cards, the spade king on 
the stock : 




By taking the spade king from the stock, 
he can lay down three kings and three 
fives, but the rest of his hand is appar- 
ently dead-wood, as he needs the 10 or 7 
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of diamonds to complete that sequence, 
and the 5 or 7 of spades to connect that 
one. This would leave him only one dis- 
card, the spade 4, and two sequences to fill. 

But instead of this discouraging out- 
look, C has the game won, as he can get 
rid of every card in his hand at once, 
thanks to the combinations laid out by 
A and B. 

To begin with, he lays out the three 
kings and three fives. Then he adds the 
8 of spades to the three eights already on 
the table and the 4 of spades to the three 
fours. His next move is to shift the 
joker from its position as the 4 of diamonds 
to the other end, calling it the 7 and mak- 
ing it connect with his 8 and 9 in that 
suit. Finally he discards the spade 6 and 
wins the game, being all down. This is a 
good illustration of a "splash." 

This example is given to impress upon 
the reader the disadvantage of laying 
down combinations too early in the play. 
After one or two players have made up 
their hands pretty well and begin to lay 
down cards seven or eight at a time, it 
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ris expedient to get rid of as much as you 
can, as some one is liable to go game at 
any moment. 

The more combinations there are on 
the table, -the greater the number oE 
opportunities offered to players to get rid 
of their odd cards by fattening. If the 
combinations are held up until all or 
nearly all the cards can be laid down at 
once, no other player can lay anything but 
complete combinations of his own, upon 
which you may get rid of your odd cards. 
Of course this holding up is at the risk of 
some player's having picked up cards 
that fill his hand and being able to lay 
them all down, and then the players who 
have been holding up will have to pay for 
all their cards. 

In the example hand just given, we can 
see that the only cards C would have been 
able to lay down from his own hand were 
three kings and three fives, which would 
have left him with four odd cards, worth 
31 points. Instead of this he is able to 
get rid of these 31 points, the exposed 
joker being particularly useful to him. 
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Here is an example of a different style 
of game : 

Let us suppose that the stock is the 
queen of clubs and that the first player, A, 
holds these cards: 








If A takes the club queen from the stock, 
he can use it in two ways : It will make a 
sequence with the ace and king of clubs, 
or part of three queens. If the ace of 
clubs is taken in as part of a sequence, the 
deuce of clubs becomes of no value and 
may be discarded. If the deuce is held, 
in the hope of drawing the 3 , then the king 
of clubs is of no value and may be dis- 
carded. 

Holding cards in the hope of getting 
others to connect with them is bad policy 
in this game unless the chance is in favor 
of those cards on account of the number 
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of them in the pack. If you have two 
kings, there are eight cards in the pack 
that will make you a triplet, six kings and 
two jokers. If you have the 2 and 4 of 
hearts, there are only four cards that will 
fill; two treys and two jokers. If any 
joker has been shown, or any trey of 
hearts is on the table, say in a triplet, 
your chances are so much the less. This 
teaches us always to keep in mind the 
fact that the chances of filling any com- 
bination depend on the nimiber of cards 
still to show that will fit, and among the 
cards that have shown one must not for- 
get those covered up in the stock. 

One important point to remember is, 
that it is always easier to fill a triplet than 
a sequence when playing with the double 
pack, even if the sequence is an open-end. 
If you hold the 7 and 8 of hearts, there are 
only six cards in the pack that will enable 
you to lay down a sequence. These are 
two sizes, two nines and two jokers. If 
only one card will fit, such as when you 
hold A K or A 2, the chances of filling it 
are still more remote, not only because 
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there are oclv tvo cardls arid two jjotkers 
that itlQ 5t. tnn !:ec2case tliese end cards 
are almost invariabhr laid out in iri|dets 
by other pla3rers, dnmnisfaii^ your dance 
of getting them. 

When there is a choice of discards, it is 
ahrays better to hold the cards that may 
fill in either way, cards that are good for 
sequence or triplet. In A*s cards, for 
instance, the club 2 will fit into a sequence 
with the ace if a trey turns up, but both 
the spade queens will have to be held 
until a fourth queen appears if the queen 
of clubs is used in sequence with the ace 
and king. 

Now comes the question of probability. 
There are only fotu: treys of clubs in the 
pack, counting jokers, but there are seven 
more queens, counting jokers, and also 
seven more treys of all suits. It is there- 
fore much easier to get another queen to 
lay down a triplet with the spade queens 
than it is to get a trey of clubs to fit the 
ace and deuce, a further objection to the 
sequence being that it is not open at both 
ends. 
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Turning our attention to the diamonds, 
there are two queens, two nines and two 
jokers, any of which will fit the J lo. 
That gives us 6 chances as against 4 to get 
the trey of clubs, so that the proper dis- 
card from this hand is the deuce of clubs. 

But before discarding, the player must 
make up his mind whether or not he will 
lay out any of his combinations, because 
after he discards it is too late. 

It is always a disadvantage to lay out 
too much for the others to fatten, and the 
first player should always be willing to 
take a chance that the draw goes round 
once, if not oftener, before any player 
can lay down ten cards, and that will 
give him another opportunity to fill in. 
It is when the cards held show that it is 
clearly impossible to get everything down 
in less than two or three rotinds, that the 
player should cut down his losses as 
early and as surely as possible. 

With A's cards, it is clearly impossible 
to get everything down in less than two 
more rounds, and they would have to be 
lucky ones to hit the exact cards wanted, 
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because of the discard, which is an im- 
portant thing to provide for. If A gets 
another queen next time, he will have to 
break up the diamonds, and then he 
must get a fourth queen, or a trey, or the 
jack of clubs, to get rid of the other 
diamond. This is supposing that he holds 
the A K Q of clubs and three treys, 
discarding the dub deuce. 

That A will have any such luck is 
highly improbable and he cannot hope to 
survive for four rotmds, so his policy 
shotdd be to shed as much of his ex- 
pensive holdings as he can or he may 
have to pay for them. If he lays out 
the three high clubs and the three treys, 
he gets rid of 40 points at once. This' 
not only saves so much if he has to settle, 
but may open the way to induce others 
to lay out and give A a chance to fatten 
with his odd cards. Normally, A's chance 
to win is nil. 

As this game gets better known and 
results are more closely observed, we 
shall probably arrive at a correct esti- 
mate of the average duration of a hand in 
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' rounds, which will enable us to judge 
more closely the probability of a given 
hand, requiring a known number of 
draws to fill it, surviving long enough to 
win. 

If A lays out the A K Q of clubs and 
three treys, discarding the deuce of clubs, 
it is B's turn. Let us suppose he holds 
these cards; 
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The stock being of no use to him, he 
draws from the pack and gets the king 
of diamonds. This gives him two kings, 
two queens, two nines, and two fours, 
but nothing to lay out. As none of the 
odd cards connect with anything, it is 
better to lay out the one that would 
cost the most if it had to be paid for, 
so he discards the diamond 7. 
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The next player, C, holds these cardi 
with the 7 of diamonds on the stock; 
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By taking the stock, C can lay dow 
every card in his hand but one, H^ 
has no sequence, but can lay down thrt 
sevens and three tens. He can fatteii 
A"s club sequence with the jack and addj 
to the three treys. He could lay th« 
joker anywhere and call it anything, ' 
and after discarding he would have only J 
the heart 5 or the spade 4 left in 
hand. 

But if the joker is laid down, its posi 
tion is in a measiu« fixed, and it is usuall^J 
better to hold it, in the hope of making I 
either a sequence or a triplet with theJ 
card that is kept with it, even at the rial 
of having to pay 15 points for the joke] 
if some other player wins the game. 
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any named card and the joker, 
say the lo of clubs, there are no less than 
sixteen cards in the pack that will lay them 
both down. These are the other joker, 
seven tens, and the eight eights, nines, 
jacks and queens of clubs. 

When we come to C's discard, after he 
has laid down eight cards, it is better to 
lay down the spade, although it counts 
a point less than the heart, because the 
chance of improvement in spades is less, 
two treys of spades being on the table, 
'hereas nothing has been passed or laid 
lut in connection with the g of hearts. 
The next player, D, holds these cards, 
te spade 4 on the stock : 




I When a player has laid down eight of 
US cards it is time to run, and as the 4 of 
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spades is of no use to D, he draws from the 
stock and gets the 6 of hearts. This gives 
him an interesting problem. In the first 
place, he can fatten the treys on the table 
with the 3 of clubs and lay out three sixes 
and three kings. He still has 40 points 
left, 10 of which he can discard, but which 
combinations shall he keep? The 10 of 
hearts on the table might suggest keeping 
the diamond, but either is a guess. 

It is only when we look ahead to the 
discard that we see the necessity of chang- 
ing our views as to the cards that should 
be laid down in sequence or triplets. 
Instead of guessing which of two suits to 
keep for a sequence, it is better to keep a 
chance for a triplet, and the proper lay- 
out for D is the sequence of K Q J in 
hearts, three sixes, and the 3 of clubs, 
keeping the two kings, and a diamond 
which can be discarded if a third king 
comes along. 

It now comes to the dealer, E, with the 
queen of diamonds on the stock and these 
cards. 




The diamond queen is of no use to D and 
13 an expensive card to hold, so he draws 
and gets the 6 of spades. In view of the 
danger from C, who has but two cards 
left, E should get down all he can, and he 
is fortunate in being able to get rid of 
every card but one. 

His ace of hearts goes to the head of the 
heart sequence on the table. He adds 
his two black sixes to these already shown 
by D. Then he calls the joker the 7 of 
diamonds and lays down the sequence, 
56789. His discard will be the jack 
of hearts, keeping the q, but where will 
he place the 10 of clubs? 

This brings us to a point in laying down 
that many players are careless about. 
If the club 10 is put on the sequence, it 
opens the way for some other player to 
get rid of the 9 ; but if it is put with the 



tens, any player with the club g is still 
barred out, whereas nothing could stop a 
player with another lo, as the combina- 
tion is already on the table for him to 
fatten. For this reason E should place his 
10 with the others, but for the purpose of 
illustration we shall suppose he adds it to 
the club sequence, discarding the heart 
jack and keeping the 9, as no nines have 
been shown yet. 

Apropos of the play of this club 10, a 
player will sometimes have a sequence 
of three that he can either lay down him- 
self or add to a sequence already on the 
table. As a rule it is better to join the 
two than to lay them out separately. 

Suppose the A K Q of clubs have been 
shown, and you hold the J 10 9. If you 
lay yours down apart, you leave three 
openings for other players to fatten, and 
four cards available, not coimting jokers. 
Two eights and a queen will fit on yours, 
and a jack will fit the other. By joining 
the sequences, you shut out the queen 
jack, and leave an opening for 
but the eights. 



jommg 1 

een and ^^M 
nothing ^^M 
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We now get round to the first player, A, 
who still holds his two spade queens and 
the J 10 of diamonds, with the heart 
jack on the stock. This is too expen- 
sive a card to take at this stage of the 
game, so he draws from the pack and 
gets the club 7. He adds this to the 
seven on the table, puts his 10 with the 
others, discards the jacks of diamonds 
and has to keep his two queens and hope 
for another chance to get a third, which 
will allow him to lay them down without 
a discard. 

It now comes to B, who laid down 

nothing. He draws a card and gets the 

Ijlieart 10. This connects his 9 to the 

quence on the table, and he adds the 

I4 of diamonds to the diamond sequence 

land the club 9 to that sequence. As no 

f 3 of hearts has been shown, there is still 

hope that he may get one to make a 

sequence of 2 3 4, and he has a chance 

for three kings or three queens, although 

the hope of another draw is slight, he 

must risk it and discard the spade 5. 

This card puts C game, as he takes it, 
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lays down his own 5 of hearts and calls 
the joker a third 5. 

A has to pay for two queens, 20 points. 
B has to pay for six cards, 46 
D has to pay for three cards, 30 
E has to pay for the heart 9, 9 

So that C wins a total of, 105 points. 

If more than one game is played with- 
out settling, the scores may be kept by 
ruling a pad in double colimins for each 
player's plus and minus, or the ordinary 
bridge washbook will answer the purpose. 
Taking the foregoing results for the first 
game, and let us suppose that on the 
second A is the winner, B and C losing 
24 each; D 28, and E 11. The washbook 
would have this appearance : 



Value 


Jones 
A 


Smith 
B 


Brown 
C 


White 
D 


Green 
E 


+ - 


;+ - 


+ - 


+ - 


+ 


— 


105 
87 


67 


20 


^^ 


46 
70 


105 
81 


— 


— 


30 
58 


— 


9 
20 



As a check, the total points won should 
be recorded in the left hand margin. To 
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prove the score, see that the total losses 
on each line equal the total winnings. In 
the foregoing, A and C are 67 and 81 plus, 
148; while B D and E are 70, 58 and 20 
minus, 148, so the score balances. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME 
For Three Players 

When there are not more than three 
players in the game, the double pack 
is too cumbersome, and the full pack 
of fifty-two cards, with or without the 
joker, is used. The game differs in several 
ways from that described for four or 
five players, especially in the chances for 
and against getting certain cards^ Some 
consider the joker adds to the attractions 
of the game, while others do not. There 
is also a difference of opinion as to the 
method of handling the stock, both 
systems being here described. 

The three players cut for deal and 
seats as usual, the highest cut dealing 
the first hand, the cards ranking from 
the king down to the ace, or to the joker 
below the ace if the joker is added to the 
pack. 

The cards are dealt one at a time 
imtil each player has seven and then a 
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rcard is turned face up for the stock, 
the remainder of the pack remaining face 
down and slightly spread, to facilitate 
. drawing from it. 

The player to the left of the dealer 

['has the first draw and may take the card 

r on the stock or may draw the top card 

[irom the pack, the object of the game 

' being to get rid of all his cards by laying 

them out in sequence and suit, or in 

triplets or fours, no combination of less 

than three cards being allowed. No one 

is obliged to lay out any combination or 

to add cards to combinations already laid 

out, xmless he wishes to do so. The joker 

Lmay be called anything the holder chooses. 

Having drawn a card from the stock 

i-or the pack and decided whether or not 

f to lay out any combinations or add to 

J the combinations shown by others, the 

I player must discard one card face up 

I on the stock pile to replace the one he 

' drew, imless he can get rid of all his 

cards in combinations of his own, or by 

adding to those laid out by others. The 

discard must always be placed on the stock 
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pile, whether the draw was from that 
or from the pack. 

There are two chief variations in this 
game and opinions differ as to which is 
the better. In the one the discard always 
covers the last card shown on the stock, 
as it does in the game for five players; 
in the other, each card placed in the 
stock is kept separate from the others, 
so that all the discards remain exposed, 
and each player in his turn has a choice 
of them, no card being permanently 
buried. 

Many persons consider the exposed 
stock and the single pack make a livelier 
game, because of the nimiber of cards 
to choose from and the necessity of 
taking up cards that you know or suspect 
a following player wants, instead of 
simply burying them. In this form of 
the game, if you want a certain card, 
such as the 4 of clubs, it must come out, 
tmless some other player holds it, and if 
he cannot use it you are boimd to get 
it, or he will not get all his cards down. 

The joker may be shifted once from 
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one end of a sequence to the other, as 
in the game for four or five players, but 
not again, and it can never be shifted from 
the interior of a sequence. 

The player who first gets rid of all 
his cards wins the pip value of all the 
cards remaining in the hands of the 
others at the table, still implayed. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD PLAY 
For Three Players 

In the following description, the form 
of the game in which the stock cards are 
all exposed is the one selected for illustra- 
tion, as the other so closely resembles 
the game for four or five players in all 
its tactics except in the probabilities 
of getting certain cards. 

With the single pack there is just 
as good a chance to fill out a sequence 
as a triplet, because having two cards 
of the triplet, there are only two in the 
pack that will fit, and having two cards 
of a sequence, there are only two that 
will fit, one at each end. For this reason, 
the majority of players prefer to go 
for the sequence, as it has the greater 
possibilities of extension in either direc- 
tion, while the triplet ends when it becomes 
a four. 

We shall call the three players A, 
B and C respectively and suppose the 
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I stock card turned up by the dealer, C, 
t to be the heart 3, and A, the first player, 
I to hold these cards: 

□ □□□ 



As the stock card does not fit his hand 
very well he draws from the pack and 
gets the spade 9. As this is of no use, 
he discards it, laying it face up beside the 
3 of hearts, without laying down anything, 
as he has nothing to show but three deuces, 
and there is no hurry about that. 

The second player, B, holds these cards 
with the spade 9 and the heart 3 to 
choose from in the stock : 
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B takes up the spade 9, as it completes 
a sequence for him, and discards the 
club 6, without lading down anything. 
This leaves him with a Chance to get 
three aces or three kings or a sequence 
of A K Q in clubs. 

The dealer, C, holds these cards, with 
the club 6 and the heart 3 in the stock ; 




He takes the 6 of clubs, as it gives him 
a chance to lay down four of that suit 
if he can catch the 7. He has a sequence 
of three hearts, but does not show them, 
discarding the diamond queen, which 
is of higher value than the spade 7. 
Had B laid down his spade sequence, 
the reader will observe that C could have 
got rid of the spade by fattening. 

We now get back to A, whose cards 
are all small. As neither of the cards 
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in the stock are of 



any use 



to him, he 
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draws from the pack and gets the 3 of 
diamonds, in place of which he discards 
the spade 4, mentally noting that B is 
taking in high spades and C is taking 
in medium clubs. 

The next player draws and gets the 
ace of hearts, and this brings us to a 
point in the game that is of gi-eat im- 
portance. If B lays down his spade 
sequence and three aces he must dis- 
card, which forces him to break up his 
hand, keeping one king, or else to discard 
the spade ace and keep the two sequences. 
As these are open at one end only, there 
is a better chance for the triplets than 
for the sequence, so he lets the club 
king go, but lays nothing down. 

The next player, C, draws the 3 of 
clubs and discards the 8, carefully hold- 
ing the 7 of spades, because he has ob- 
served B to pick up the 9 of that suit. 

There are now five cards exposed in 
the stock, but A does not want any of 
them. He draws the ace of diamonds, 
and discards it again, as it is an expensive 
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card. This he would not do, had B-fl 

taken the ace of hearts from the stocl 
but B drew it from the pack, and no onej 
knew what he got. 

Of course B shows his foiu" aces anda 
the sequence in spades, winning the^ 
game, by discarding the king of hearts. 
This is an instance of a player's going 
game before a single combination has 
been laid down. 

Here is an example of a player with 
a hopeless hand getting rid of his ex- 
pensive cards as quickly as possible : 
C deals and turns up the 9 of diamonds. 
A holds these cards: 




A draws from the pack and gets the 
diamond jack, discarding the spade king 
without showing anything. 

The second player, B, holds these J 




discards 
nything, 

as he wants but one card to win the 
game in a splash, having an excellent 
chance with his two sequences. 

The dealer, C, has a perfectly hope- 
less hand, with 57 points in it that will 
have to be paid for unless he can reduce 
its value by exchanges. The cards are : 




He takes the smallest card in the stock, 
the deuce ,of spades, and discards the 
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biggest card he holds, the ace of hearts. 
This exchange saves 9 points. A takes 
this card, filling out his heart sequence 
to A K Q, and discards the 6 of spades. 
Now he wants but one card to win the 
game. 

If A*s discard were only the 6 of clubs 
instead of spades, B would be able to 
lay down his hand. As it is he draws 
from the pack and gets the 5 of spades, 
which is of no use to him, so he discards 
it again. 

C picks up the spade 5 and discards 
the king of diamonds, reducing his prob- 
able losses still further by 5 points. A 
wants nothing in the stock, and draws, 
getting the diamond 7. As B imme- 
diately picked up the 9 of diamonds 
when A left it on the first rotmd, A is 
careful not to put the 7 in the stock, as 
it is almost a certainty that it would 
fit B's hand in some way, so A discards 
the deuce. 

B draws and gets the 6 of diamonds, 
and as that adds nothing to his pros- 
pects, he discards it. C at once takes 
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the spade 6 from the stock and lays 
out the sequence, so as to be rid of-as 
more points, the 4 5 6 of spades and 
the cinb queen, discarded. This is better 
than taking in the deuce for three deuces, 
as that will keep. 

A draws the ace of diamonds and 
discards it, as he dare not part with the 
7 of that suit. B draws the ro of hearts 
and discards it, and C takes the deuce 
of diamonds and la>-s out three deuces, 
discarding the jack of hearts. He knows 
that is the end, as he can never get rid 
of his last card except by fattening. 

The jack of hearts puts A out, but C 
has reduced his losses from 57 points to 10 
on a hand which he saw it was impossible 
to win with from the start. B, of course, 
suffers for having held up his cards too 
long and has to pay 54 points in conse- 
quence. Had he got the chance after 
C laid down six cards, he would certainly 
have laid down six of his, but A got in 
ahead of him. 

The reader should observe that in this 
game when a player lays down six cards. 
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it is impossible to match the other, and 
the only chance he can have to win the 
game is to exchange the seventh card 
in his hand for some card that may fit 
into what is on the table, or to get rid 
of it by fattening the combinations laid 
out by others. 

In the example hand just given, for 
instance, C has no chance to fatten, as 
nothing is shown by A or B, but if he 
could have drawn the 8 of spades he 
might have discarded the lo, and then 
if he ever got hold of the spade 7, it would 
connect with the 8 in his hand. Some- 
times a player will fatten a sequence 
and help it out in this way. 

Attention might here be called to an 
interesting point in the difference be- 
tween this game and the one with the 
closed stock. A knew that B probably 
wanted the 7 of diamonds. If A had 
discarded it, B, being the next player, 
coixld have taken it in either form of the 
game. But suppose there had been a 
player between A and B. 

In the open stock game, if A discards 
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the 7, it will still be open to B, no matter 
where he sits; but if the stock is closed, 
as in four or five hand, A could safely 
place on the stock the card he. knows B 
wants, because the player between them 
also knowing what B wanted would cover 
it up and bury it, no matter what he took 
or discarded, so that B could never get it. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME 

For Two Players 

Although either of the variations 
already described may be played by two 
persons, the most interesting form of 
the game for that number is the original 
conquidn, or cooncan, which differs from 
the preceding variations in several im- 
portant particulars. 

1. There are only 40 cards in the pack, 
and although only ten cards are dealt 
to each player, he must get eleven cards 
down, not being allowed to count his 
his last discard as one of the cards he 
gets rid of. 

2. He cannot add to the combinations 
laid out by his adversary except by his 
discards, and then only one card at a 
time, so that his own hand always remains 
at ten cards. 

3. Every card drawn from the pack 
must be shown and if it cannot be laid 
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out in combination at once, it must be 
discarded again, 

4. Cards may be borrowed from one 
combination and shifted to another, pro- 
vided both have been laid out by the 
player who makes the change. 

Cooncan is played with the Spanish 
pack of 40 cards, in which there are no 
eights, nines, or tens, but it is more con- 
venient to play with the regular pack, 
throwing out the jacks, queens, and Idngs, 
so that there shall be four straight se- 
quences from the ace to the ten, one in 
each siiit. There is no joker. 

Seats and deal are cut for in the usual 
way, although the first deal is of no con- 
sequence. In cutting to the dealer, at 
least four cards must be left in each 
packet, and ten cards are then dealt to 
each player, usually two at a time, the 
twenty-first card being turned face up on 
the top of the pack. If a card is faced in 
the pack, or if the dealer exposes a card 
dealt to his adversary, there must be a 
new deal. 

The object of the game is to form trip- 
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lets and fours, or sequence and suit, by 
, combining the cards dealt with those 
drawn from the pack or discarded by the 
adversary. All such combinations must 
be laid upon the table face up, and re- 
main the property of the player making 
them. The first to show eleven cards on 
his side of the table so combined, wins 
the game. If neither can get eleven 
down, it is a tableau, or tie game, to be 
decided by the result of the next hand. 

Every card drawn from the pack or 
discarded by the opponent, and added to 
a combination on the table, requires a dis- 
card in its place, so that the cards in the 
player's hand and those he has laid out 
in combination shall always be ten in 
number. When either player can use the 
last card he draws, by combining it with 
those he has already laid out for himself, 
instead of discarding it, he has eleven 
cards down and wins the game, but as 
long as he holds cards that he cannot 
combine, he must discard. 

The non-dealer, usually called the pone, 
has the first "say" as to the tumed-up 
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card on the pack. If he can use it, he 
draws it toward him and lays upon the 
table the two or more cards that combine 
with it, but under no circumstances is he 
allowed to take the card into his hand. 
If he cannot use it, or does not wish to, 
he removes it from the top of the pack 
and lays it face up beside it. This is an 
indication that the card is at the disposal 
of his opponent. It is usual to spread the 
pack slightly, to facilitate drawing cards 
.from it. 

If the dealer can use the card just 
passed by the pone, he must draw it 
toward him and show the two or more 
cards with which it combines, leaving the 
combination face up on the table. If he 
cannot use it, he turns it down and draws 
another card from the top of the pack, 
turning it face up. The player who draws 
this card has the first say as to whether 
or not he will use it. If he uses it, he 
must show how. if he does not want it, 
he lays it beside the pack, face up, for his 
adversary to "say" to. 

Each player in turn continues to draw 
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and say in this manner until the pack is 
exhausted, every card refused by both 
players being at once turned down, after 
which it cannot be looked at again until 
the game is decided. 

If the player uses the card he draws, he 
must lay out in its place a card from his 
hand, and his opponent has the say to 
this card, just as if it were the one drawn 
from the pack. If he uses it, he must, 
show how. If he refuses it, he drawS' 
from the pack. 

As the combination must be laid on the 
table every time a card is used, there may 
be several such shown on one or both 
sides of the table. If a player draws a 
card from the pack, or discards one from 
his hand, that he sees wUl fit a combina- 
tion laid out by his adversary, he may 
force that card upon him simply by plac- 
ing it on the combination to which it 
belongs, and his opponent cannot refuse 
to take it, but must discard a card from 
his hand in its place, unless he can get 
eleven down. Should the draw or the 
discard be placed on the pack, however, 
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without forcing it, the player who can use 
it may refuse to take it. If a player 
draws a card that he can use himself on 
a combination that he has already laid on 
the table, he is not obliged to use the card 
drawn, but if he passes it, his opponent 
may force him with it, or he may turn it 
down and draw, or he may perhaps use it 
himself. 

No combination of less than three cards 
can be shown, but if a player has a com- 
bination of four or more he may borrow 
one of the cards if he can still leave a 
complete combination of three. Suppose 
he has four tens on the table and draws 
the 8 of spades. If he has the spade 9 in 
his hand he may borrow the 10 from the 
four of a kind and lay down the 8 9 10 
of spades, which stiU leaves three of a 
kind in tens. 

In this way, if he has a sequence of 5 6 
7 8 in hearts on the table, and draws a 5, 
he might have a 5 in his hand and borrow 
the 5 of hearts to make three fives, which 
Btill leaves a sequence of three in hearts 
on the table. The middle card of a 
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sequence of seven might be borrowed 
this way, leaving two sequences of three 
after the split, but no card can be bor- 
rowed from the interior of a sequence that 
leaves an incomplete or broken sequence 
behind it, A player cannot shift his 
adversaries' cards in this manner, but 
only his own, so that he cannot force 
cards in this way. 

When a player has a bad hand, and sees 
that there is little or no chance to get 
eleven down, he will frequently refuse to 
take cards that he can use, so as to avoid 
having to discard those that his adversary 
probably wants, and the only way to 
force such discards from him is to give 
him cards that it is seen he can use. Of 
course, if he has not laid down anything, 
it is impossible to force him to discard. 

The object in demanding eleven cards 
down to win the game is to prevent any 
player running out on one sequence in 
suit. Suppose a player has laid out three 
tens, the 4 5 6 of hearts and 89 10 of 
diamonds. He must have a card still in 
his hand, and even if he draws a card that 
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he can use, he will not be eleven down if 
he has to discard the one he holds. He 
must use the one he holds, or discard it 
and wait until he draws one more that he 
can use. 

Suppose the card in his hand is the 6 
of diamonds. If he can draw the 7 of 
that suit he has eleven cards down. 
But suppose his opponent forces him 
with the 7 of hearts, he must discard 
the 6 of diamonds and wait until he 
draws a card that he can use. 

When neither player can get eleven 
cards down before the pack is exhausted, 
it is called a tableau, and the cards are 
gathered up, shufHed, cut and dealt by 
the one who was the non-dealer on the 
tableau hand. The winner of the next 
game coimts the point for the one that 
was a tie. 

Instead of reckoning the losses by the 
number of pips left in the hand of the 
player who loses when the other gets 
eleven down, the game is usually for 
points, each game won counting as a point 
gained. 



i. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD PLAY 
For Two Players 

The chief point in this form of the game 
is to watch the cards that are passed and 
buried in the discard, as it is useless to 
hold combinations that are blocked, and 
it is most important to know what cards 
are still to come that may fit your oppo- 
nent's combinations. Toward the end 
of the draw from the pack, each player 
should know exactly what the other holds 
in his hand by the cards that have not 
appeared in the draw; but that reqtiires 
close attention and an excellent memory. 

Another strong point in the game is 
judicious forcing. A player cannot be 
forced to use a card unless he has upon 
the table the combination that it fits, 
but it is often necessary to judge whether 
the force will hurt him or help him. If 
he refuses the card himself, it is invariably 
good play to force him with it. 
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Let us call the players A and B, and 
suppose that A has upon the table a 
sequence of four spades to the lo, another 
of four clubs to the 9, and two cards in 
his hand. He draws the 5 of clubs and 
lays it on the discards, showing that he 
is not going to use it on his club sequence. 

The only possible reason for this re- 
fusal must be that it would break up the 
two cards remaining in his hand. Suppose 
these are the 3 and 4 of hearts, or two 
aces. By forcing him to use the 5 of 
clubs and discard, he must lay out one 
o£ his hearts or one of his aces, whichever 
it is, and the other is deadwood. If 
he could have refused the club g, he 
might have got a third to the two in his 
hand which would have enabled him to 
lay down a sequence of three hearts, or 
three aces, as the case might be. 

By compelling a player who is waiting 
for a certain card in this way to break 
up the two he is holding, the card he 
discards may be the very one for which 
his advereary is waiting, because if the 
cards are still to come, they may just as 
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well be in the hand of the other player 
as in the pack. If A holds the 3 and 4 
of hearts, and knows that no small hearts 
have shown in the draw so far, B may 
have the ace and deuce, or the 5 and 6, 
and by forcing a discard A may get eleven 
down himself. 

One of the peculiarities of this game is 
that you can never get eleven cards down 
yourself and still hold a card that blocks 
your adversary, because you cannot get 
enough down unless you give up his card 
or show some way in which you can use 
it yourself. Some pretty plays come off 
when the necessity of using a card that 
your opponent wants is foreseen, so that 
if you turn it and get the first say to it 
you spoil his game. 

The result of the game often hinges on 
these blocking tactics. Suppose that A 
has eight cards down and holds two red 
eights, one of which will fit B's sequence 
in hearts. If there is a third eight to 
come, A may get down a triplet of eights 
and win the game ; but if there is no other 
eight to come, it is impossible for A to win 
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the game, no matter what he draws to his 
combinations on the table, without giving 
B his 8 of hearts. At the same time, A 
may know from the cards passed that it 
is impossible for B to win without that 
8 of hearts. Then it is a tableau. 

It is important to remember that the 
player who draws the card from the top of 
the pack always has the first say to it, if 
both want the same card, which very 
often happens. Suppose A has a se- 
quence in clubs from the s to the 8 which 
is blocked on one end, as the 9 of clubs 
was buried before the seqiience was 
shown, but A can win the game if he gets 
the 4 of clubs for the other end. 

B holds two red fours. If he is the one 
to draw the 4 of clubs, he lays down three 
fours and A is blocked at both ends of his 
club sequence. But if A draws it, he will 
use it and even if it does not put him 
eleven down, B is left with two dead cards 
on his hands, unless the 4 of spades is 
still to come and A does not get it or 
want it. 

A good player should be able to judge 
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his chances of winning or losing the game 
before he turns the first card. When his 
hand presents no reasonable hope of 
getting eleven cards down, he should play 
for a tableau, refusing to use anything, so 
that he shall not have to discard anyt|iing 
that might help his adversary. It is very 
important in playing for tableaus to 
remember what runs are blocked, the 
cards that wotild continue these runs 
being either buried in the discards or in 
your own hand. 

Many attempts have been made to 
formulate a rule by which a person should 
know automatically, as it were, whether 
to play for a win or a tableau, the basis 
of calculation being the number of bad or 
disconnected cards in the hand, but all 
such rules may prove worthless in the face 
of fortimate drawing to sequences started 
on the table early. 

Let us suppose that these are the cards 
in the hand of a player, A, who deter- 
mines to try for a win, the 3 of spades 
being the turned card, sometimes called 
the starter: 




The majority of players change this 

suit arrangement to one that shows what 

cards are connected, and what are useless, 

I placing those selected for the discard at 

1 the left. This would bring the hand into 

I the foUowiiig order: 
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This enables the player always to count 
I the number of cards that he must get rid 
I of in discards and shows him how many 
cards he can get down if he fills the com- 
binations. In this hand there are four ab- 
solutely worthless cards, which can never 
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by any possibility connect with anything. 
These are the two high hearts, the deuce 
clubs and the spade 8. Should the spade 
sequence that would include the 4 and 5 
start early, it might build up to the 8, and 
for that reason this card is placed as the 
last to be let go, the first discard being the 
heart 6. The reason for letting this go be- 
fore the 10 is that it may block a heart 
sequence in the opponent's hand by btuy- 
ing it early in the game. 

Of the good cards, there is a chance 
for three sevens, for a sequence in spades, 
and for three treys. If we take these 
in order, to show how the discards run 
along, and suppose that A gets three 
sevens first, he will let go the heart 6. 
If he gets a card for his spade sequence 
next, he will let go the heart 10. If he 
gets the three treys next he will have 
nine cards down, and discard the club 
deuce. Now all he has left is the doubt- 
ful 8 of spades. If he has built up on 
spades to the 6 and catches the 7, he is 
game, because he can use the 8 and be 
eleven down. 
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Now for the play. The turn-up card 
suits A's hand and he draws it toward 
him, laying upon the table beside it 
the 4 and 5 of spades to show how he 
uses the 3, It should be remarked that 
even if a player can lay down four or 
five in sequence, he should never do so 
unless he must show the cards to win, 
because as soon as the adversary sees 
the extent of a sequence he will keep 
blocking cards if he can. Just lay down 
the three necessary to show how you use 
the card you draw. Never lay down a 
sequence that is complete in your hand 
when dealt, but wait for discards to add 
to it. and then show nothing but the end 
to which the drawn card fits. 

It is always better to play for sequences 
than for triplets, because of the length 
to which sequences may run. That is 
why A lays out three spades instead of 
three treys. If the trey of clubs is used 
byB, it will be better for A to discard 
his two red treys and keep his spade 8 
to the end. 

As soon as A discards the 6 of hearts, 
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that card is at the disposal of the dealer, 
B. These are B's cards: 
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B cotdd lay down a sequence of three 
to the lo in diamonds and a triplet of 
aces at once, but that would disclose 
his hand to his adversary, and it is better 
to wait for the 7 of diamonds. The 
club 5 is the only dead card in this hand, 
as he might get the 3 of hearts. At 
the same time he makes a mental note 
of the fact that the heart sequence can 
never go beyond the 5, even if he gets 
that card, as the 6 of hearts is about to 
be buried, B being unable to use it. 

B draws the diamond 2, which he 
passes, as it is of no use to him. A can- 
not use it either, and draws the heart 5, 
which he cannot use and passes. This 
makes his 2 and 4 of hearts very doubt- 
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ful cards, and B makes a note of the fact 
that three in sequence is the limit of pos- 
sibiUty in that suit. 

B draws the heart 9 and passes it up. 
A draws the club 9 and passes. These 
cards mark the tens as useless to either 
player except as a triplet. B draws the 
club 8 and both pass it, showing that 
neither has anything in the high club 
sequence. 

The next card to show is the club 3. 
A takes this and shows his two red treys. 
This shows B that his heart sequence is 
impossible, and he places the 2 and 4 
of hearts at the left of the club 5 for 
discards. A discards the heart 10. B 
passes it and draws the spade 6, which 
he forces upon A by laying it at the end 
of his spade sequence instead of passing 
it up. This forces a discard from A. 

A now begins to get a line on B's 
cards. He has passed several hearts and 
the high clubs. All he could have in 
spades would be the top of the sequence. 
Only one small diamond has shown in 
the draw, and A has the cards to break 
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into a sequence in that stiit right in the 
middle, so it is highly important for 
him to hold on to his sevens, in the hope 
of laying down the triplet. 

As a feeler, to see if B has the spade 
7, and 9, or the 9 and 10, A discards the 
spade 8. As soon as B passes it, A knows 
that B*s stdt is diamonds and that he 
may have a triplet of aces of fours, perhaps 
four aces. 

B draws the spade 7, which he cannot 
use, so he forces A with it, by placing it 
at the end of the spade sequence on the 
table. Fortimately for A, he is allowed 
to borrow from this sequence, so he takes 
the spade 7 and lays down three sevens, 
discarding the deuce of clubs. This gives 
him ten cards down and two chances 
to win the game. These are to get the 
deuce of spades, which he knows B can- 
not use iinless he takes the deuce of 
clubs now for a triplet, and to get the 7 
of hearts and make four sevens with 
another card that he knows B cannot 
use. 

B might as well give A the game, as 
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it is now impossible for B to win it. All 
he could lay down would be three diamonds 
and four aces, as his 6 of diamonds is 
now a dead card, A having used the 7, 
and the two small hearts are dead. As 
he holds neither the spade deuce nor the 
heart 7, those cards must come in the draw 
and as B cannot use them he must give 
them to A, putting him eleven down and 
game. 

In this hand, both players started with 
a fair chance to win the game and both 
played to win it. Here is an example of 
playing for a tableau right from the start. 
The players are A and B, and B turns the 
heart 7. A holds these cards, with the 
first say: 



It is impossible ever to lay down any- 
thing in this hand except the sequence in 
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hearts, and the game is so arranged that 
a player cannot win in one suit. There 
is no connection between the cards in the 
three other stiits and the only pair in the 
hand that could be made into a triplet 
would break up the heart sequence, 
therefore A's game is to take nothing, 
show nothing, and endeavor to spoil his 
opponent's game. This leads him to re- 
fuse the turned card. If his hearts were 
on the table, the dealer could force him 
with it, but not when they are held up. 
Here are B *s cards : 
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He has a chance for a long sequence in 
diamonds, or three in hearts or spades, or 
three tens. The only dead cards in the 
hand are the ace of hearts and the trey of 
clubs. B cannot use the 7 of hearts, but 
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tmakes a mental note of the fact that his 
sequence in that suit must end with the 8, 
if he draws it. 

B draws the spade 4, which he cannot 
use, and A also passes it, and they con- 
tinue to draw in this manner, A refusing 
to take anything or to show anything. 
This gives B the refusal of every card in 
the pack, except those held by A, but in 
spite of this advantage, he cannot get 
eleven down. 

What he did was to abandon the 
diamond smt and take the 6 of clubs 
when it came, laying three sixes. Two 
cards later the g of diamonds came, but 
he could not use it, as the 6 was in his 
triplet. He used the 8 of clubs for a 
triplet and finally got down three tens, 
being left with the 7 of diamonds in his 
hand, which he discarded when the 8 of 
hearts showed; only ten cards down and 
blocked. 

Had he played differently and refused 
the 6 of clubs, waiting for the diamond 
sequence, he could have got down the 
1678, but A blocks him at both ends, 
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with the 4 and 9. Instead of three eights, 
he could show the 8 9 10 of hearts, but 
this gives him only seven cards down. 

Play this hand over and let A make the 
mistake of taking or showing anything, 
and he loses a game which it was impossi- 
ble for him ever to win. K he takes the 
7 of hearts the dealer can force him with 
the hearts right along by making him 
take every heart that shows, even giving 
him the 8 and 9, and using the 10 for his 
own triplet. Then, if A is not fortunate 
enough to keep the right card to the last, 
the spade 7, B will win the game in several 
ways. He might have a sequence in 
diamonds, four tens and three hearts, or 
a sequence in hearts, or four spades, three 
tens, and four diamonds in sequence. 

Both the foregoing are comparatively 
simple hands, the latter especially requir- 
ing nothing but patience, but in many 
cases there are a great variety of condi- 
tions presented to the judgment of the 
player, and several roads to the end, 
among which the player must make his 
choice without much to guide him. 



Let us suppose that B deals, turns the 
g of hearts and that A holds these cards : 
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This is what one might call an ideal 
hand, its only defect being the necessity 
to choose what to keep and what to throw- 
away in the inevitable discards. 

A can use the 5 of hearts in three dif- 
ferent ways. As no player is obHged to 
show more than three cards, even if he has 
a sequence of much greater length, good 
players always show as little as possible, 
so that the opponent, not knowing what 
cards are wanted, may unwittingly discard 
them. 

The 5 of hearts might be taken in and 
laid with the 4 and 6, holding up the 7 
and 8, or the 6 and 7 might be shown, 
holding back the 4 and 8. The 5 might 
be taken and shown as part of a triplet. 
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but that would destroy the player's 
chances to complete the sequence in 
diamonds with the 6 if he drew it. 

The best play is to use the 5 of hearts 
with the 6 and 7, concealing the 4 and 
8, so that if the opponent should discard 
the 3 or the 9, hoping to bury it before A 
drew the connecting link, which is a very 
common artifice, A cotild pick up the 
discard and use it. The best discard for 
A would be the 10 of diamonds, as it 
does not connect with anything in the 
hand. 

Let us suppose that the dealer, B, 
holds these cards : 









If B takes the 10 of diamonds, he must 
show his own tens on the table, and that 
at once makes the nines useless except 
as a triplet. If he has to discard the 



heart g, A may use it, but if he keeps 
it and draws the 8 himself, he can cut A's 
sequence in hearts just that much shorter. 
The reader will see here how much simpler 
matters would be for B if A had laid down 
all his hearts. 

As it is always better to play for se- 
quences than for triplets in this game, B 
refuses the lo of diamonds and draws 
from the pack, getting the spade 7, 
which he cannot use. He notes that 
his spade sequence is blocked at the 8. 
A does not want the 7 and draws, getting 
the spade 8. 

B takes this card when A passes it, 
showing the 10 and 9. This uncovers 
the spade 7 again, but that card can- 
not be touched, as it was refused by 
both players. If the discards are turned 
face down, as they should be, it will 
emphasize the fact that they are buried. 

The only useless card in B's hand is 

I the heart ace, as he can make three fours 
if he gets the five of clubs and releases 
the 4 of clubs. As soon as he discards 
the heart ace and A refuses it, B knows 
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that A has not the connecting links 
with the heart 5. 

The next card drawn is the 3 of hearts, 
which A uses, showing the connecting 4. 
This shows B that the deuce of hearts 
is still in the pack, or the ace would have 
been used to hold the trey. A discards 
the club deuce, as the 4 will fit equally 
well with the 3 and 5, and the sequence 
can be continued much further in the 
direction of the 5 than in the direction 
of the deuce. 

The next card is the club 9. B takes 
it, showing the 8 and 7, but concealing 
the 6. His best discard is the heart 10, 
which he knows A cannot use, as B holds 
the connecting 9 himself. A draws the 
spade 4 and B takes it, showing three 
fours and discarding the heart 9. This 
layout effectually kills A's clubs. A 
takes the heart 9 and connects up with 
the 8. 

A now has apparently no hope except 
for three fives, but he might get three 
trej^ by borrowing from the heart se- 
quence. His really dead card is the 
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diamond 7. If he could get the deuce of 
hearts, he could split the heart sequence 
and lay down three fives. The next 
card is the spade 5, which A takes, dis- 
carding the club trey. 

There being no use for further conceal- 
ment, as A has all his cards down, B puts 
down the 6 of clubs and each in turn 
draws a card, to see who will get out first, 
as it is now a matter of chance. 

There is only one card that will win for 
A, and that is the deuce of hearts, because 
the 10 of hearts was buried before the 9 
was shown. By that simple discard B 
saved the game. 

B cannot get another 4, because A has 
it on the table. The spade 7 is buried and 
A has the club 5, blocking the sxiit at that 
end, but the 10 of clubs is still to come. 

The result therefore, turns on which 
card comes first, the 10 of clubs or the 
deuce of hearts, as neither player can use 
the other's card and all other chances for 
, the game are buried in the discards. 




LAWS OP THE GAME 
For Four or Five Players 

1. The Pack shall consist of two packs 
of fifty-two cards each and two jokers, 
all shuffled together and used as one. 
[See laws for two and three players.] 

2. Cutting. — ^The king is the highest 
card and the joker lowest, the ace being 
next to the joker. In case of ties, those 
in the tie cut again, but the second cut 
decides nothing but the tie. If more 
than one card is exposed, the lower is the 
player's cut. 

3. Forming Tables. — ^The prior right of 
playing is with those first in the room. 
A table is complete with five persons, and if 
there are more than five candidates, the 
privilege of playing is decided by cutting, 
those cutting the highest cards playing the 
first game. The table being formed, the 
players cut again for the first deal, the 
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ighest cut having the choice of seats and 
dealing the first hand. The next highest 
sits next him on the left, and so on 
iid the table. 

, Refonning Tables. — At the end of 
rvery hour any player may demand that 
■he cards be drawn again for the choice 
Jpf seats. 

5. Duration of Game. — One round of 
[deals is a game, after which candidates for 

dmission to the table may cut in, those 

falready at the table cutting out, the 

lowest cuts retiring. After the first game, 

those who have played the greatest 

-number of consecutive games cut to go 

[See laws for two players.] 

6. Substitutes. — Should any player quit 
'the table during the progress of a game, 

he may, with the consent of the other 
players, appoint a substitute to finish the 
game for him, but such appointment 
becomes void at the end of the game and 
does not in any way affect the substi- 

ute's rights of entry to the table on his 

wn account. 

7. Shuffling. — ^Any player at the table 
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has a right to shuffle the pack, the dealer 
last. 

8. Dealing. — Each player deals in turn, 
the order of dealing passing to the left. 
The player on the dealer's right shall cut 
the pack, leaving not less than four cards 
in each packet. Should the dealer shuffle 
the pack after the cut, it must be cut 
again. Ten cards shall be dealt to each 
player, one at a time, beginning on the 
dealer's left, the next card being turned 
face up and placed beside the pack to 
form the stock, the remainder of the pack 
being left on the table, face down. [See 
laws for two and three hand.] 

9. Misdeals. — ^There must be a new deal 
if any player discovers that he has been 
given more or less than his right number 
of cards, but there shall be no misdeal for 
any card exposed during the deal or 
foimd faced in the pack. [See laws for 
two and three hand.] 

10. Incorrect Hands. — ^Any player foimd 
to have more or less than the correct 
number of cards after he has drawn and 
discarded, shall be considered to have a 
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cards. 
[See laws for two players.] 

11. Drawing Cards. — The player to the 
left shall begin by drawing a card, either 
from the top of the pack, without showing 
it, or from the top of the stock of faced 
cards, but if he touches either he cannot 
change his intention. Each player to the 
left, in turn, shall have the same choice. 
[See laws for two players.] 

12. Irregularities in Drawing. — If two 
cards are drawn from the pack and seen 
by the player drawing them, he must lay 
them upon the table, face down, and the 
player to his right shall select one of them 
and bury it in the pack, face down. If 
the cards are not seen by the player, he 
may return the proper card to the pack, 
placing it on the top. If the cards are so 
exposed that the table can see them, the 
player must take the higher and the 
other must be buried in the pack, face 
down. [See laws for two players.] 

3. Should any player lay out before 
drawing a card, he cannot amend his play 
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after he has drawn. Should a player dis- 
card without having drawn a card, he 
mtist take back any cards he may have 
laid out on that round, draw a card from 
the top of the pack, and pass his turn. 
[See laws for two hands.] 

14. Drawing out of Turn. — Should any 
player draw a card out of his proper turn, 
it must be objected to before he discards, 
or the incorrect draw and plays following 
it stand good, the player who should have 
drawn losing his turn. If the draw out of 
turn is corrected in time, the card drawn 
must be replaced. If from the stock, on 
the stock. If from the pack, the player 
to the right of the one in error shall draw 
a card from the whole hand, face down, 
and bury it in the pack. When it comes 
to the player in error to draw, in his 
proper turn, after he has been corrected, 
he must draw from the pack and not from 
the stock, as penalty. 

15. Laying Out. — Each player in his 
turn, after having drawn a card, may lay 
upon the table, face up, any sequence of 
not less than three in suit, or any three or 
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more cards of the same denomination, or 
he may add a card or cards from his hand 
to any combination already on the table, 
whether laid out bv himself or by another 
player. 

i6. The Ace. — In forming sequences, 
the ace may be above the king, as in A K Q, 
or below the deuce, as in 3 2 A, but it can- 
not be used to make a round-the-comer 
straight, as K A 2. 

17. The Joker. — This card may be 
called anything the holder of it pleases, 
whether he has one or more dupHcates of 
the named card in his own hand or not. 

18. If the joker lies at the open end of 
any sequence exposed on the table, any 
player may remove it to the other end 
of the sequence, provided he can play a 
card that fits the sequence after he has 
made the change in the position of the 
joker. A joker so moved shall be laid 
crossways, to indicate that it may not be 
moved again. A joker in the interior of 
a sequence cannot be moved under any 
circumstances. 

19. Forcing. — No player can be obliged 
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to take a card exposed on the stock, even 
if it fits a combination exposed on the 
table; but any player may be forced to 
admit a card added to a sequence he has 
himself laid out, if any player has a card 
that will fit, even if the player who laid 
out the sequence has concealed the dupli- 
cate of that card in his own hand. 

20. Errors in Laying Out. — Should a 
player lay out a false combination, such 
as 7 8 of clubs and spade 9, or two kings 
and a jack, he may correct it before he 
discards, but not afterward. If unable to 
correct it, he must wait until he has 
discarded before taking any of the erron- 
eous combination back into his hand. 
Should no player at the table remark the 
error and demand that the cards be taken 
up imtil it comes rotmd to the turn of the 
player in error himself, he may add to the 
combination as if it were legitimately 
made, or leave it on the table as it is. 

21. The Game. — ^The player who first 
gets rid of all the cards originally dealt 
him, together with those drawn from the 
pack or the stock, by laying them out in 
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combinations of his own, or by adding 
them to combinations shown by others, 
or by discarding to the stock, wins the 
game, and all play shall stop immediately. 
[See laws for two players.] 

22. A player is not obliged to discard 
his last card to the stock if he can lay it 
out in combination. Thus a player hold- 
ing a pair and drawing a third, can lay 
down all three, discarding none. 

23. Scoring. — As soon as any player 
wins the game by getting rid of his last 
card, each player in turn to the left of the 
winner exposes the cards remaining in his 
hand and their pip value is ascertained 
and goes to the credit of the winner. [See 
laws for two hand.] 

24. The jokers are worth 15 points each, 
aces II, kings queens and jacks 10, and 
all others at their face values. 

25. Unfinished Games.^Should the pack 
1 out before any player wins the game, 
i stock shall be turned face down and 

■awn from as if it were the pack, the first 
5 draw from it taking the top card. 




SPECIAL LAWS 
For Three Players 

[The numerals agree with the number 
of the law governing the same point in the 
full code.] 

I. The pack shall consist of fifty-two 
cards, with or without the addition of a 
joker at the option of the players. 

8. Seven cards shall be dealt each player, 
one at a time. 

For Two Players 

I. The pack shall consist of forty cards, 
from the ace to the ten in each of the four 
suits, the kings, queens and jacks being 
thrown out. There is no joker. 

5 . Each deal is a game in itself. 

8. Ten cards shall be dealt to each 
player, two at a time. 

9. There must be a new deal if the 
dealer exposes any card dealt to his 
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I opponent, or if any card is found faced 
i in the pack. 

o. If any player has in his hand an 



of I 



. after he 



I 



number 

drawn from the pack or stock, he shall lose 
the game. 

11. If a player touches the top card of 
the pack he cannot change his mind and 
use the card faced on the stock. 

12. If a player faces more than one card 
in drawing from the pack, his adversary 
shall decide which shall be the card in play, 
the other being returned to the top of the 
pack. 

All cards drawn from the pack must be 
turned face up immediately, and must 
never, under any circumstances, be taken 
into the player's hand. 

21. The game is won by the player who 
first gets eleven cards down. If neither 
can do so when the pack is exhausted, it 
is a tableau, and goes to the winner of the 



next 



game. 
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